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FORTUNY. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES YRIARTE. 



ARIANO FORTUNY died at Rome the 22nd of 
November, 1874. He was bom at Reuss, in Ca- 
talonia, Spain, June 11, 1839. His family was in 
quite humble circumstances. A legend says that 
in his early boyhood he was a puppet-showman, 
and that he carved and painted his own figures. 
At the age of thirteen Fortuny entered the stu- 
dio of Don Claudio Lorenzale, a Catalonian painter of some repu- 
tation, under whom he studied for four years, when he obtained the 
" Roman annuity " awarded by the city of Barcelona to that pupil 




of the province who displayed the most talent for painting. Sub- 
sequently this annuity was doubled by Queen Isabella. 

From the time Fortuny went to Rome in 1857 to August, 1859, 
he confined himself to painting the studies and in making the copies 
prescribed by his masters. But while he was thus employed, and 
before he had 'discovered in what direction his strength lay, an 
event occurred which was destined to have the greatest influence 
on his career — the war between Spain and Morocco. The Barce- 
lona authorities requested Fortuny to accompany the troops sent 
by their province, for the purpose of sketching the principal events 




MARIANO FORTUNY. 



in which they took an active part. We had the good fortune to go 
over to Africa in the same ship with the future painter of ' The 
Vicaria.' 

At this time Fortuny was twenty-three years old, very robust, 
tall, and well formed, thoughtful, taciturn, somewhat abrupt, reso- 
lute, and untiring. This sojourn in Morocco, which lasted some 
five or six months, was a revelation for the young artist. It was 
an epoch in the lives of all of us of which we cannot think without 
emotion. Nearly always silent, but never morose or in bad hu- 



mour, Fortuny lived among us absorbed in the contemplation of the 
picturesque and dramatic scenes about him. Always armed with 
a large portfolio, he sketched with marvellous dexterity everything 
he saw, for eveiything interested him. 

After much hard fighting we finally took the city of Tangier by 
assault. Marshall O'Donnell assigned to Alarcon and us a palace 
as beautiful as an Alhambra. He invited Fortuny to quarter with 
us, but we saw little of him. He was always in the streets, the 
camps, the marts — in short, everywhere where he could study Ori- 
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ental life. He was indefatigable in collecting the materials which 
enabled him the following year to paint his first important pictures. 
The war offered at every step historic subjects complete in every 
particular and he neglected them. It seems singular that he 
should choose from all he saw only the strange and picturesque. 
It is certain that his mind was chiefly occupied with the play of 



the light upon the various stuffs and the architecture, and that he 
considered specially the appositions of tones, the types and the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of men and things. The sky, Nature, and 
the atmosphere, interested him more than the war. This is evident 
from the fact that he never painted any of the many dramatic and 
bloody scenes of which he was an eye-witness. He began a large 




The Circassian. — From a Fainting by Fortnny. 



picture, 'The Storming of Tetuan,' ordered by the city of Barce- 
lona, but, after some years, he returned the money he had received 
for it and insisted on being released from the contract. During the 
time that he was making studies for this canvas, he executed some 
of those brilliant aquarelles which have added so much to his 
fame, and painted a certain number of pictures in oil, which by no 
means belong to the least important of his works. The most in- 



teresting of the latter that we have seen are : ' Fetes des Kabyles 
and ' Fetes des Cavaliers Noirs,' ' The Bateleurs Kabyle ' (1861)— a 
scene in the Jardin. de la villa Borghese, which went to America, 
and the two canvases entitled * The Barocchi.' Although he sub- 
sequently modified his style and sought to produce entirely differ- 
ent effects, there is nevertheless the germ of the qualities to which 
he was afterwards indebted for his great reputation. But in ' The 
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Barocchi ' especially we see his early tendency to accumulate in his 
pictures accessory objects brilliantly executed, to the detriment of 
the principal figure, the being who lives and thinks. At the same 
time that Fortuny painted these, his first important canvases, he 
executed for Goupil of Paris, on a contract, at 100 francs each, a 
considerable number of aquarelles. 



About this time Fortuny came to Paris for the first time. As he 
still had much to learn, the association of our best artists could not 
be other than beneficial to him. Meissonier, at that time, having 
a few pupils, Fortuny profited by his instruction. Till then he had 
been rather incoherent ; while his drawing would be admirable in 
parts it was often very faulty as a whole. There was, however, 




The Prayer. — From a Painting by Fortuny, 



always a certain charm about his compositions that seemed to com- 
pensate their defects. He improved greatly under Meissonier 
and profited not a little by the suggestions of Gerome, who kindly 
gave up one of his studios to him. He also saw a good deal of his 
countrymen Gisbert, Madrazo, and Zamacois. 

He returned to Madrid and soon afterwards married the daug-h- 



ter of his friend Madrazo, who was then the director of the Royal 
Museum. 

Fortuny now went again to Rome, and, being comparatively well 
supplied with means, established himself there quite handsomely, 
took a larger studio, and began some important pictures. This 
period from 1866 to 1870 is the most important era in Fortuny's 
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brief existence. The Barcelona authorities urged him from time to 
time to complete 'The Storming of Tetuan,' but his replies were 
evasive. He now had a name in painting less pretentious subjects. 
He seemed to be afraid. It is perhaps not uninteresting to note 
that the man who had received 75,000 francs each for two pictures 
four and a half feet long was to receive only 6,000 francs for one 
sixty feet by twelve. 

It was during this epoch that Henri Regnault made Fortuny's 
acquaintance. In his correspondence he said of him : " I passed 
the day yesterday with Fortuny. The fellow is a marvel ; he is the 
master of all of us." 

In the spring of 1870, MM. Goupil exhibited a picture that created 
a sensation and that gave a complete idea of one who was already 



regarded as a master, although we had as yet had no means of 
really forming an estimate of his talent. ' A Marriage in the Sa- 
cristy of a Madrid Church,' otherwise ' La Vicaria,' justified the 
fu7'ore it created ; it discovered alike great genius in its concep- 
tion and extraordinary skill in its execution. This picture immedi- 
ately gave Fortuny a place among the first painters of his time. 
He was very industrious and worked with marvellous facility. Some 
of his aquarelles, in which he represented figures of considerable 
size, were done in two days. 

In \\\s genre he was the head of a school. Endowed with a pro- 
digious talent for manipulation, he created the ecole de la main 
(school of the hand). His science, united with a certain charm to 
which every one yielded, his love for light, his worship of the sun, 
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and a unique something in the choice, the idea, and the rendering 
of his subjects, made for him a reputation which was legitimate. 
Fortuny has many imitators, but the majority of them fail to repre- 
sent in their works as he did the character — the soul of things. To 
resuscitate an epoch, they think it sufficient to collect in their can- 
vases a number of brilliant costumes. In Art we must be docile, 
and allow ourselves to be led. If we are persuaded, roused, or 
touched, we should not seek to modify the emotion, but esteem our- 
selves fortunate in having been made to experience it. Variety of 
temperament in the artists, the different points of view from w^hich 
they see things, and their distinctly e endowments, all tend to enrich 
the domain of Art. To cite examples : could two painters be more 
widely different than Frangois Millet and Mariano Fortuny? 



What Fortuny sought after with so much solicitude, Millet 
seemed as studiously to avoid— the play, the reflection, the caprices 
of light, its thousand little scattered effects. Details of form and 
of tone, the prismatic decomposition of colours, delicate reflections 
patiently observed by an eye which nothing escapes — these are 
things that a Millet has no desire to see. He simplifies, sacrifices, 
submerges details in general planes which are syntheses of things, 
and express to our eyes and our minds the necessary, the impor- 
tant. Every artist in his works expresses his nature, manifests 
himself as God created him. 

Fortuny was a veritable charmer, full of seductions ; he aimed at 
the eye and sought to dazzle ; Millet was simple, rustic — he aimed 
at the heart — sought to touch and convince. 



